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The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- 
stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 
WRITER for January, 1928. The information for it, 
showing the manuscript requirements of the various 
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editors of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the 
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has had the editor’s “O.K."” Items not so marked are 
as accurate as they can be made, but editorial “O.K."” 
on proof submitted was not received before printing. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 
is advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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(M), 381 Fourth 
25c. Raymond J. 


*Poputar Science MontTHLy 
Ave., New York. $2.50; 
Brown, editor. 


Uses fiction with strictly accurate scientific 
background, up to 6,500 words, brief per- 
sonality sketches, and popular angles in 
science and mechanics. Taboos technical. 
Pays high rates, on acceptance. 


Porta (W), Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum 
St., Cincinnati, O. Wilma K. McFarland, 
editor. 


A paper for girls of from nine to fifteen 
years of age. Uses short stories, serials, and 
general articles. Pays on acceptance. 


*PosTaGE AND THE Maiipac (M), 68-35th St., New 
York. $2.00; 25c. John Howie Wright, editor. 


A magazine devoted exclusively to the sub- 
ject of direct-mail advertising and selling. 
Uses articles giving definite facts and figures 
on successful campaigns. Usually all ac- 
cepted articles are written by men well known 
in the direct-mail field, Pays on publication. 


*Tue Povuttrry Item (M), Sellersville, Pa. 50c 
year; lic copy. Samuel L. Althouse, editor. 


Strictly a poultry trade publication, deal- 
ing almost entirely with practical educational 
material, with occasional inspirational or suc- 
cess stories and one fiction story a month, 
as a rule. Particularly interested in prac- 
tical articles, stories of success with poultry, 
and fiction stories, preferably with a poultry 
or rural flavor. Sets length limit for all but 
fiction stories at from 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
Pays on acceptance. 


*Power (W), McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 10th 


Ave. at 36th St., New York. $3.00; lic. E. C. 


Hutchinson, editor. 


Uses technical articles on power genera- 
tion and industrial uses. All material must 
be written by engineers or those with good 
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technical training. Pays about one cent a 
word, on acceptance. 


“Power Boatine (M), Penton Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. $1.00; 25c. J. G. Robin- 
son, editor. 


In the market for technical articles on 
marine engines and boats. Fiction in the 
form of short stories has been entirely elimi- 
nated from the magazine. Runs a yearly 
prize cruise story contest with $100 first 
prize and eight awards altogether. Pays at 
a minimum rate of one cent a word. 


"Power Prant Encrneertne (S-M), 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. $2.00; 15e. Arthur 
L. Rice, editor. 


Uses articles, of not more than 2,000 words, 
based on operation of power plants or uses 
and costs of power. Pays on publication. 


Practica. Home Economics (M), 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York. $2.00; 10c. Jessie A. Knox, 
editor. 


Formerly Home Economist. Uses discus- 
sions, 1,000 to 2,000 words, of all matters re- 
lating to food, clothing, home, and health; 
popularly interpreted for home economics 
teachers by recognized educators. No fiction 
or photographs. Pays on publication. 


PrespyTertan (W), 1217 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. $2.50; 5c. 


Uses occasional short stories; religious 
novelettes, not exceeding 3,000 words; and 
juvenile matter, about 2,000 words in each 
issue. Sets length limit for children’s stories 
at from 500 to 1,000 words. 


*“Prespytertan Apvance (W), 150 Fourth Ave., 
No., Nashville, Tenn. $2.50; 5c. Dr. James E. 
Clarke, editor; James V. Clarke, managing 
editor. 


A religious weekly and missionary enter- 
prise, having no definite financial backing, 
and depending for much of what it does upon 
the active co-operation of interested friends 
of the cause. Only pays for a few special 
reports, pre-arranged for, and some stories 
for its Home Department and Children’s Cor- 
ner, at an approximate rate of a little better 
than a dollar a column. Payment is usually 
on acceptance. At present somewhat over- 
stocked with story manuscripts, and in the 
market for little except a few special-day 
stories. 


Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 


setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Manu- 


script Market Editor, Marion F. Goss; 


foreign, $3.50. Entered at the 


panied by stamped, addressed envelopes will not be returned. 


Contributing Editor, 
Boston Postoffice as Second Class Mail Matter. 


Rates: $3.00 a year; 
Manuscripts not accom- 
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Establishing Regular Markets 


By Dora ALBERT 


Miss ALBERT, who contributes to Ladies’ Home Journal, Amer- 
ican Magazine, New York Sunday World, and other newspapers 
and magazines, has also written a number of helpful articles for 
Tue Writter during the past year. 


WO writers, both successful in their 
own way, working from the same 
city, illustrate the advantage of writing 
for regular markets. One writes for a 
greater diversity of markets. One day 
you see her name in Mystery Stories, an- 
other day in St. Nicholas. She has made 
some of the best markets in the country. 
As you look over old files of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, you find articles she 
has written. As you glance over old is- 
sues of the American Magazine, you find 
personality sketches under her signature. 
Yet hardly any one knows about her. In 
journalistic circles her name is seldom 
mentioned as a popular feature writer. 
Why? Her efforts are too scattered. 
Having once made an excellent market, 
she seems to discard it in search of a new 
medium. 

Contrast her work with that of another 
writer, whom I shall call B—. She surely 
isn’t more prolific than Miss A— and the 
chances are that she has not been writing 
very much longer, yet in magazine circles 
her name is a byword. Why? Because, 
having made the best markets in the coun- 
try, she sticks to them. You will find her 
name in the best known magazines not 


once a year or twice a year, but every 
few months. She doesn’t spend all her 
time gunning after new markets. She is 
too busy satisfying the old ones. 

From all this it is easy to see what con- 
clusion I want to draw for the writer. 
When once you’ve made a market, what 
do you do about it? Do you promptly 
try to think of some subjects that will 
interest the editor who has already showed 
that he likes your work, or do you go in 
search of a new market? 

It isn’t enough to break into a maga- 
zine. What counts is the relationship you 
establish with the editor, once you’ve 
broken into it. One can’t live forever on 
crumbs and hopes of acceptances. There 
must come a time when the writer takes 
stock, notices which magazines like his 
work, and endeavors to satisfy those pub- 
lications. For the reader remembers the 
regular writer. The regular writer, not 
the occasional contributor, gets orders 
for articles, when orders are forthcoming. 
The regular writer eventually gets what 
amounts to a quasi-staff position and, by 
keeping in close contact with markets for 
which he is continually writing, knows 
what they need at the time they need it. 
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But suppose all this is true, you say, 
how are you going to get into this favored 
position? 

Let’s begin at the start. You pick up 
a writer’s magazine and read that Blank’s 
Magazine is in the market for articles on 
children. What do you do next? You 
should, of course, send for a copy of 
Blank’s magazine, if your specialty is 
writing about children, and see what kind 
of article they really want. You have an 
idea for writing on your own personal 
experiences in dealing with children who 
provoked you. What do you do at this 
point? Do you go ahead and write the 
article or do you first query Blank’s to 
make sure that they haven’t already run 
an article on this very same subject? You 
should query, as a rule, but do you? 

Suppose you do, and Blank’s Magazine 
answers that it would be much interested 
in such an article. Your next step should 
be to study the magazine even more care- 
fully than before so that you can attack 


the subject from the Blank angle. 
Your article goes into the mail and 
eventually you receive an acceptance and 


a check from Blank’s. What happens 
next? Do you decide that, since you’ve 
sold this one, which was written especially 
for them, you may be able to sell others 
just as definitely adapted to their needs, 
or do you rush off to send them some 
manuscripts which have already been re- 
jected by other markets? The duds, the 
cast-offs, the manuscripts that should long 
since have i: forgotten—are those the 
wares with which you are trying to estab- 
lish regular markets? 

The acceptance of a manuscript by an 
editor should create a feeling of noblesse 
oblige in the writer. Thereafter he can 
be fairly certain of receiving a cordial 
answer to any query he may send. In 
return he owes it to the editor, and to 
himself most of all, to send out only work 
which is up to that magazine’s standards, 
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manuscripts of whose merit no doubt exists 
in his own mind. 

I am not talking here merely of abstract 
merit, but of definite suitability to the 
market you are trying to make. Don’t 
write with your eye on the magazines to 
which you will send your article if it is 
rejected. ‘Too much has been said of 
manuscripts that sell on their twentieth 
trip. In article writing, if you query first, 
your manuscripts should usually sell on 
their first trip. 

If, after your first tentative wedging of 
your way into a new market; if, after your 
first sale of an unsolicited manuscript, you 
seek for new ideas which will interest that 
same editor; if you ask him in writing 
whether he is interested in your sugges- 
tions, and upon receiving a favorable re- 
ply, write to please him; #f you do this 
continually and all the time, you will 
eventually become a regular contributor. 

Try to have enough regular markets so 
that, when one of your editors is over- 
stocked, you can concentrate on the 
others; but don’t try to have so many 
that, as soon as you sell a manuscript to 
an editor, your relationship with that edi- 
tor is necessarily ended. After the accept- 
ance of a first manuscript, don’t flood 
the editor with material immediately. 
Wait, first, to determine whether the mar- 
ket you have just made is really desirable, 
by noting whether payment is on accept- 
ance or publication, whether the editor 
keeps the promises he makes, whether pay- 
ment is slow or prompt, and whether the 
editor shows signs of being overstocked. 
These things can’t be judged entirely 
from statements in market guides, which 
are taken from letters written by editors, 
who, being human, are sometimes a little 
optimistic in telling how promptly they 
report, how liberally they pay, and how 
quickly their checks reach the writer. 

My advice to the writer intent upon 
establishing regular markets is: wait. 
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Don’t let an acceptance fool you into 
submitting a number of articles to a maga- 
zine on the strength of what may be only 
a promise. Don’t submit a second article 
to a magazine of unknown reliability until 
you have cashed its first check. 

But once you are convinced that a 
magazine is worth writing for, don’t allow 
such a space of time to elapse between 
contributions that the editor will forget 
you. On the other hand, don’t deluge him 
with manuscripts. Query him on your 
ideas as they arise; note the reactions he 
expresses in his letters; and send in the 
finished manuscripts only when he is in- 
terested in the idea you suggest. 

All this may seem a little too abstract 
to be quite satisfactory. Let me illustrate 
with some definite experiences. 

One of my first markets, when I began 
free-lancing, was the Sunday Brooklyn 
Eagle magazine section, which, until 
quite recently, was in the market for 
personality sketches of men and women 
in all parts of the country, but which now 
limits its success stories to residents of 
Brooklyn and Long Island. My records 
for a few years back show that an article 
on a woman who sold petroleum was sub- 
mitted on February 25, was paid for on 
March 24, and was published March 25. 
Not until July 2 did I write another arti- 
cle for the same publication, which was 
published on August 19. Two or three 
more articles were written for the Sunday 
Brooklyn Eagle by October of that year. 
In October a new editor, Alice Cogan, 
took the place of John O’Neill on the 
Sunday feature section. On October 6 
I brought down a manuscript about which 
I had previously asked her, on October 10 
another, on October 19 a third, on Octo- 
ber 24 a fourth. It must be remembered, 
however, that I was writing for a weekly 
newspaper and that I was just beginning 
to build a group of markets at the time. 
Had I been writing for a monthly maga- 
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zine, it would not have been wise to sub- 
mit so many articles at such short inter- 
vals. But, in this case, each of them was 
definitely ordered and, of course, they 
were all used. 

In writing for a monthly magazine, how- 
ever, it is best, as a rule, not to submit 
more than one manuscript a month as an 
average, and in some cases only one manu- 
script in two months. To illustrate: In 
February, 1930, the American Magazine 
published an Interesting People sketch of 
mine under the title, “She Dresses Up the 
Animals for the Big Parade.” The arti- 
cle was first suggested, along with three 
others, on March 20, 1929. Two days 
later I received a letter that went some- 
thing like this: 

“Thanks for your list of suggestions for Inter- 
esting People sketches. The one on Mrs. Nelson 
sounds good to me. Go ahead and try 1,000 words. 
But one word of advice. Let those words be 
amusing. It is the type of sketch that lends itself 
to a very light touch. 

“The other sugestions I have to turn down. 
The ruby idea leaves me rather cold. Wilkins 


we have had. is being written by another 
writer as a possible feature. 





On March 20 I interviewed the woman 
whose story had most interested the edi- 
tor. On March 25 I mailed the article to 
the American. It was returned to me on 
April 9 with the following letter: 


“Although you have written the article on Mrs. 
Nelson in a very amusing fashion, I wonder if 
you haven’t allowed yourself a little too much 
poetic license.... (A _ specific instance of this 
was pointed out, a description of the actions of 
the animals when they compare their costumes 
with those of other animals. I had not meant 
this part to be taken seriously. “The monkeys 
study every detail of their costumes, and if they 
do not like them, they let out a howl. The other 
animals judge their suits of clothes on the whole, 
but the monkeys want every button sewed on 
just right and if their clothes are not in perfect 
harmony, they prefer to go around as is.’) Why 
don’t you work the sketch over again? Keep to 
facts, but at the same time, make it amusing and 
light.” 


I made the suggested revision, which 
applied to only the few sentences I have 
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quoted, re-mailed the revised version on 
April 15, and received a check for $50 
on April 20. 

On May 13 I sent some further sugges- 
tions to the American Magazine, but re- 
ceived word that there were other sketches 
to get into print before buying any new 
ones. 

On August 19 I sent another letter to 
the department, receiving a reply on Au- 
gust 21. This time two of the sugges- 
tions I made were approved. One article 
on Dr. James H. Kimball was submitted 
on August 20, accepted on September 10, 
and printed in the April, 1930, issue of 
the American; the other was submitted 
on September 19, and accepted on Septem- 
ber 24. 

These facts indicate not only the time 
that must elapse before a magazine of the 
first rank can publish articles already 
accepted and paid for, but it also illus- 


trates the possibility of writing several 
times a year for the same market. 
Simply because the writer is advised to 
establish regular markets, it does not fol- 
low that he must necessarily get into a 
groove and shut himself off from new 


markets. He should try to supply his 
regular markets first and then, each 
month, seek some new market whose 
standards compare favorably with those 
he has already made. At the end of each 
month I make some such notation as this 
one for February, 1929. “Broke into the 
New Yorker with Polly Pettit. Con- 
tinued Christian Science Monitor with 
Wright, genealogist, and Lawson. Con- 
tinued Eagle with Kieran, Ernberg, Far- 
rington. Continued Sun with carfare 
story.” In other words, I expect to con- 
tinue a few of my old markets each month 
and to break into one or two desirable 
new markets. 

As my markets widen, I drop those 
from which I am not receiving accept- 
ances regularly and concentrate only on 
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those which report promptly, pay fairly 
well, treat contributors with courtesy, and 
use practically everything I write for 
them. Below are listed a few of the mar- 
kets for which I have written at frequent 
intervals in the past, with my reasons for 
preferring them at the time. 

New Yorker, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. Editors are courteous and 
encouraging. I have never heard them 
say that they were overstocked, particu- 
larly on items for their Talk of the Town 
department. They send out checks with 
their letters of acceptance about ten days 
after receipt of an article. If they can’t 
decide definitely whether they can use it, 
they write asking for permission to hold 
it until something comes up to make it 
available. If the writer is not willing to 
wait and thinks he can sell the manuscript 
to another market, they are glad to re- 
turn it to him with their habitual cour- 
tesy and promptness. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, 
New York City. The editor, so far as I 
know, never discriminates against the un- 
known writer, but encourages even the 
new contributor to submit whatever seems 
suitable to the magazine. The magazine 
is read from cover to cover by business 
and professional women, and articles in 
it are frequently reviewed in the news- 
papers, giving the writer additional pub- 
licity. The editors eagerly welcome new 
suggestions. It is an excellent market for 
interviews and feature articles bearing on 
the problems of the business woman, al- 
though the rate for interviews is only $20. 

Christian Science Monitor, (Women’s 
Pages) 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Other material is sent to Boston, 
Mass. The Monitor makes a habit of 
reporting upon acceptances as well as 
upon rejections. It is an international 
newspaper and not a medium of propa- 
ganda. The editors send copies of the 
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newspaper in which a published article 
appears. Payment comes on definite dates, 
although after publication, usually around 
the fourth and the twentieth of the month. 
The editors are kind enough to send copies 
of newspaper articles in other cities quot- 
ing an article written originally for the 
Monitor. The editor’s letters to those 
who have made the grade at one time or 
another are warm, friendly, and human. 







HE mirage of the “significant” story 

is one that bothers many young 
writers. They hold in contempt those 
experienced and often popular authors, 
who build their yarns about a good, solid, 
melodramatic incident. “We want,” say 
the ambitious writers, “to depict life as it 
is really lived. Any one can think up 
a good plot; it takes a genuine sense of 
values to work with characters. Stories 
that endure have ideas behind them.” And 
so these newcomers in the vineyard of 
fiction try to make their dramatis per- 
sonae symbolical figures in a_ central 
thematic pattern. But somehow, when 
the story has been finally polished, it 
seems to lack a certain flesh-and-blood 
quality. Unkind critics, willing in their 
zeal to poke their fingers behind the sur- 
face layer of rejection slips, are apt to 
describe the story as “dull” or “too liter- 
ary.” 

The question has often been raised, 
whether it is possible for a skilful writer 
to make an intellectual concept his major 
interest, or whether the average reader 
can be induced to find pleasure in an idea 
rather than a character or group of char- 
acters. For that is what symbolism in 
its highest essence means—the substitu- 
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Ideas or Characters? 


By Wituam E. Harris 
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Sunday Brooklyn Eagle, Magazine 
Section, Brooklyn, New York. One of the 
first papers to which I contributed with 
fair regularity. Though its rates are not 
high, it has given me definite, irrevocable 
orders, so that I could interview a person, 
knowing that when I said the article I 
wrote would appear in the Eagle, it would 
appear there and not in the Oshkosh 
Gazette. 





tion for plot of an abstract philosophy 
which emanates not from the premise of 
a single and specific human situation, but 
rather from certain generalized observa- 
tions made by an author about the social 
world in which he lives. And it is a prac- 
tical problem increasingly necessary for 
all writers individually to solve, because 
not only do authors tend to grow mystical 
as they mature, but also, in a highly 
mechanized age such as ours, the thoughts 
of readers, too, frequently turn inwards. 

Strangely enough, the question as to 
how far an author may go with under- 
lying ideas has been answered by Eugene 
O’Neill, perhaps the outstanding impres- 
sionist of this age. And it will no doubt 
surprise those who consider him an imper- 
sonal experimenter with unusual forms to 
learn that his views are all on the side 
of the conventional story. In an inter- 
view printed by the New York Herald- 
Tribune on November 16, 1924, he de- 
clared: “I personally do not believe that 
an idea can really be put over to an audi- 
ence except through characters. When 
it sees ‘A Man’ and ‘A Woman’—just 
abstractions, it loses the human contact 
by which it identifies itself with the pro- 
tagonist of the play.” This statement 








was made by O’Neill after the production 
of “The Emperor Jones” and “The Hairy 
Ape,” but before “Strange Interlude” was 
performed. Several years later, in writ- 
ing about O’Neill (with the latter’s active 
co-operation), Barrett Clark amplified 
this opinion by adding that the dramatist 
“realizes a play lives in its human appeal ; 
that there is no such thing as an abstract 
plot in life, and that only human beings 
can make one.” 

It is perhaps significant that the wish 
to have a story “carry” ideas arises chief- 
ly in the formative years of most writers’ 
careers. There are exceptions, of course, 
such as Eugene Brieux, G. B. Shaw, and 
many of the great Russian writers, all of 
whom in more or less degree are interested 


in social questions of the day. But gen- 


erally, at least through the active middle 
years, the older an author grows the more 
content he becomes at having achieved an 
engrossing story, an interesting technical 


masterpiece. One might almost set up the 
theory that with young writers the yearn- 
ing for ideas is largely a defense gesture 
against their unconsciously appreciated 
immaturity. Only the other day a youth- 
ful fiction-writer confided to me her “in- 
ability to get past the external phases of 
my characters ; a phase I do not know how 
to remedy. When I try to plumb deeper, 
I fear I am melodramatic.” But authors 
of this type would be better off if 
they realized that immaturity is a stage 
through which every one must necessarily 
pass. The little pearls of infinite wisdom 
and compassion adorning the pages of 
great writers may not be measured by any 
yardstick. They do not come from any 
specific memory or experience, but rather 
from a deep, instinctive knowledge of uni- 
versal human nature. Authors such as 
John Galsworthy, Willa Cather, or Edith 
Wharton have scrutinized many things 
with the searching eye of the reporter, 
and then, forgetting the details, have 
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years later called upon the tiny fragment 
of inner meaning. 

In striving to give their characters last- 
ing significance, writers should ever re- 
member two things. First, they ought to 
recall that, while an intellectual concept is 
essential to every serious piece of artistic 
work, an intellectual concept must also be 
an emotional concept. The meat is but 
half-cooked when it lacks emotional flavor. 
To make a story pull on the emotions of 
the reader does not inevitably lower it 
into the depths of melodrama, for there 
are subtle feelings in the breast of every 
man and woman as well as crude, primi- 
tive ones. Secondly, the writer should 
consider his reader. He should realize 
that if the latter is to go away completely 
satisfied, he must be allowed to do at least 
a tenth part of the necessary thinking. 
Every play manuscript is in reality a suc- 
cession of emotional islands. The art of 
the actor playing upon the emotions of 
the spectator enables the latter to walk 
fearlessly across the intervening water. In 
a sense, it is the “holes” in which the 
audience is granted the necessary time to 
absorb mentally its own emotional reac- 
tions that are responsible for the success 
of the great popular hits. For the authors 
of these pieces have learned that arrange- 
ment based on a knowledge of human psy- 
chology goes hand in hand with quality 
of material. 

Contained emotion then, rather than 
ideas, primarily attracts the reader’s 
attention. But a story completely emo- 
tional would be as devoid of interest as 
a too seriously intellectual one. It is 
with ideas, once having won the reader’s 
eye and mind, that the crafty author 
enhances his appeal. The enduring stories 
always manage to blend journalistic time- 
liness with a certain universal significance, 
so that as the one diminishes, the other 
appears to grow and ripen. But emotion, 
even as ideas, must be used with subtlety. 
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Merely to drench the reader with the 
definitely expressed feelings of your char- 
acters will not suffice. In the words of 
Blanche Yurka, the actress who has 
achieved so much fame in recent years as 
a performer of Ibsen plays, “no classic 
was ever written to be a classic.” On the 
contrary, she believes it requires a genius 
to develop the transitory ideas of the pub- 
lic into abstract ideas of social impor- 
tance, but a genius working unselfcon- 
sciously, like any reporter, on an absorb- 
ing story. As a matter of fact, thus to 
lead the reader from superficial headlines 
to the more serious main body or theme 
requires exactly as much gift of person- 
ality in the author as is owned by a singer 
of, say, the Al Jolson type. 

“But how,” the young fiction-writer 
whose words I have quoted, and others, 
will ask, “is the immature writer to ‘get 
past the external phases of one’s charac- 
ters??” That may be attained in two 
ways. The first and most intangible is 
to try to gain as rapidly as possible one’s 
full mental growth. This will not happen 
all at once; but by studying people with 
a sympathetic and observant eye it can 
be greatly hastened. The more definite 
way of improving one’s work is to view 
it with the detached, critical eye of the 
editor, striving always to see how the 
depiction of a character can be made 
stronger. And here certain fairly positive 
rules may be laid down. 

The writer should try to make his de- 
scriptions take advantage of other senses 
than the visual. The first clean salty 
smell of the sea as one comes over a hill; 





the peculiar bark of a friendly dog; the 
feel of a woman’s dress as it brushes the 
hero’s hand; the taste of food when one’s 
heart is leaping, as compared with those 
times when sadness invades the innermost 
reaches of the soul,—these are but the 
simplest suggestions as to how individual- 
ity in character drawing may be attained. 
Another trick is to visualize your char- 
acters as they move about very carefully. 
Catch them momentarily in positions that 
are interesting, as well as dramatic in the 
play of individual character. But be care- 
ful not to overdo this, a tendency in all 
beginning writers. Descriptions, like 
dialogue, are only effective when they are 
not ostentatious, and when they carry the 
thread of plot or action definitely for- 
ward. 

Above all, characters should be real, and 
the author should seek to avoid the con- 
ventional phrase. Generalities should also 
be eliminated, as well as repetitions. One 
particularized and characteristic emo- 
tional outburst that seems spontaneously 
specific to the moment is worth all the 
“piled adjectives” in the dictionary. But 
here a surprise develops for even the most 
experienced author. Believing his story 
to be conventional—perhaps it has been 
ordered by some editor—the author in 
desperation slaves over the details. At 
least, he says to himself, he will give it a 
few individual touches. Finally, thor- 
oughly sick of it, he turns it in. To his 
utter amazement the editor claps him on 
the back. “That,” remarks the latter, 


“is a significant story. It’s got ideas 
behind it!” 


The Challenge of Discomfort 


By Kennepy WILLIAMSON 


PERTINENT remarks from the editor of our English contemporary. 


EARN to write amid any conditions, 

however unfavorable; but remember 
that there is no virtue in submitting to 
conditions that are needlessly unfavor- 
able. 

Such is my twofold thesis for this 
article! 

Some writers allow themselves to be- 
come the plaything of all kinds of stupid 
inhibitions. They cannot write unless 
they are alone; they cannot write in 
oddments of time; they cannot write 
after they have been interrupted; they 
cannot write in the afternoon; or unless 
they have had a cup of tea; they cannot 
write if they have no cigarettes; or if a 
radio is going in the flat overhead; they 
cannot write in a room with blue wall- 
paper, or in a room with a ticking clock, 
or maybe in a room with a stopped clock; 
they cannot write in depressing weather. 
I have no doubt that there are some 
authors who cannot write in months that 
have got an R in them. 

I find it very hard to work up any sym- 
pathy at all for these temperamental tri- 
flers. Complexes of this kind are largely 
the outcome of a diseased egoism. Every 
one, of course, would like to work in ideal 
conditions, but an author who crumples 
up like an eggshell in a typhoon, every 
time conditions cease to be ideal, is not 
going to make much dint upon the world. 
We must be a cutting-edge upon environ- 
ment, and not allow environment to be a 
cutting-edge upon us. A man who lets 
his whimsies get the upper hand of him is 
as one who pampers a spoilt child. The 
tantrums tend to get worse and more 
unmanageable. 

Few things are so likely to lessen one’s 


self-respect, and beget defeat, as submis- 
sion to a meaningless inhibition. I know 
a young man who can write articles and 
prepare his manuscript for mailing, but 
he “simply can’t” handle an envelope. 
The tucking in of the papers, the sealing 
of the flap, the affixing of a stamp, and 
the writing of an address have to be done 
by his purring and velvet-voiced little wife. 
If I had my way, he would get a sound 
spanking, but as he is a professor in a 
great British university, I am not likely 
to get my way. There are some lessons, 
however, which a man ought to have 
learned long ago at his mother’s knee, face 
downwards. 

I sometimes wonder if all this nonsense 
was started by Ibsen. In a disastrous 
hour it was revealed to the world that 
he kept on his writing-table a small ivory 
tray holding a group of grotesque figures. 
There was a wooden bear, a tiny devil, two 
or three cats, one of them (ye gods!) 
playing a fiddle, and some rabbits. “I 
never write a single line of any of my 
dramas,” he said, “without having that 
tray and its occupants before me on my 
table. I could not write without them.” 
O Henrik, Henrik, could you but have 
known what damage would be wrought by 
that unwise utterance—so many half-wits 
mimicking your oddities without having 
the excuse of your genius! 

How do these brittle and over-sensitized 
spirits who dabble in authorship imagine 
that last-minute leaders are written in a 
newspaper office, when, with the printer’s 
devil waiting at his elbow, and everything 
in turmoil about him, a writer produces a 
sane and balanced pronouncement upon 
some critical issue, though the chatter of 
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giant machines is within earshot? How 
do essayists evolve graceful pen-pictures 
of the Derby, or the Cup Final, or the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, amid conditions of 
the utmost distraction, and yet have their 
copy safely on the machines an hour or 
two later? How do war correspondents 
turn out great despatches, lying in a pud- 
dle of water, with their writing-blocks 
beneath them? Certainly not by giving 
way to neuroses and demanding perfect 
serenity as a sine qua non of writing. 

Every writer who prides himself upon 
his self-mastery should school himself to 
assemble his thoughts and get them on 
paper under all and any conditions: at 
a railway station, in the train, under a 
city electric-light, amid a buzz of talk, 
at an orchestral concert, and even in the 
dark. 

There are very few infelicities of en- 
vironment over which a man cannot get 
the upper hand if he sets his mind to it. 

Time was when it seemed inconceivable 
to me that I should ever be able to write 
otherwise than with a pen. To use a 
mechanical and noisy device like a type- 
writer seemed likely to paralyze all 
thought. Yet for some years now I have 
hammered merrily on the keys while ac- 
tually composing. 

Later on I found that I could not suc- 
cessfully dictate. To have another person 
waiting for my broken utterance, and 
watching the cobwebs accumulate on her 
poised pencil during the hiatuses, was 
enough to cut the sinews of all productive- 
ness. Moreover, I felt at a loss through 
not being able to see in black and white 
the sentences that had gone before. Now 
those difficulties also have been overcome, 
and I have managed to do this without 
resorting to Henry James’s ungallant de- 
vice of ensconcing the stenographer behind 
a screen! 

Even so I still found it far from easy 
to write amid noise or amid conversation. 
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If friends in a room lowered their voices, 
and spoke in whispers, my mind seemed to 
become even more alert and to be more 
hopelessly engaged. Either life around 
me must become as silent as a Trappist 
monastery, or else I must learn to con- 
centrate. 

One evening at a literary club I was 
called on to speak during the debate which 
followed a lecture, and I delivered my 
speech in verse. It dealt with the details 
of the evening’s procedure, including the 
extempore speeches that had only just 
been made in the debate. Under the 
prompting of some freak impulse I had 
composed the lines while these speeches 
were being delivered. The feat amused 
the audience, and the outcome was that 
at every subsequent meeting of that club 
I was expected to play the mountebank 
and produce impromptu verses. Whether 
I felt in the vein or not, whether I was 
fresh or jaded, I knew that I should be 
called upon for this wretched parlor- 
trick. But the discipline was great. 
After stringing oneself up to the point of 
writing vers de societé while somebody is 
talking, the mere task of writing prose 
amid a hubbub is now child’s play in 
comparison. 

Undoubtedly it can be done. Katharine 
Tynan has confessed: “Many of my novels 
I have written surrounded by my family, 
and I do not find the least difficulty in 
abstracting myself in spite of constant 
interruptions. The chatter around me 
does not trouble me in the least.” 

So completely have I accustomed myself 
to working amid noise that a queer thing 
is now beginning to happen. I believe I 
shall have to take myself in hand to avoid 
letting silence become the bogey that noise 
once was. The other evening, when I 
could have had a stretch of hours alone 
in the flat, I jibbed at the prospect and 
took my pad to the crowded lounge of a 
cosmopolitan restaurant. It just shows 
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how completely one can conquer a “com- 
plex” that once seemed unconquerable. 
Now, on the other hand, let it be made 
equally clear that there is no great virtue 
in being needlessly uncomfortable. I have 
seen men trying to write with a pen whose 
point was so thick and crossed that it was 
more like a toothpick, or with a stub of 
pencil whose lead was so worn down to 
the wood that it was difficult to make any 
marks at all on the paper. These physi- 
cal details are commonly regarded as 
rather trivial but, in the sublime act of 
literary creation, we do not know how big 
they may bulk in relation to the highly 
sensitized brain-cell in which a thought is 
germinating. We do not know how fatally 
the spluttering of a corroded pen-nib, or 








the stammering of a blunt pencil, may 
cause a block in the mind. The author 
owes it to himself to make his working 
conditions as favorable as may be. 

If his work is done at the typewriter, 
let him procure a desk of the right height, 
or else get a carpenter to adjust the desk 
already in use. Its height ought to be 
the distance between the elbows and the 
floor when the writer is seated before it. 
Let him have a steady chair, not one of 
those swivel arrangements that lurch you 
askew if you dare to move. The height 
of the chair should be slightly less than 
the distance from the heel to the under 
part of the knee. These arrangements 
will ensure a maximum of comfort. 


On Style 


By Rosert M. Coates 
Autuor of “The Outlaw Years,” the Literary Guild selection for August. 


N° one has ever succeeded in defining 
style, in its artistic or literary con- 
notation at least, and I don’t know why 
I should attempt it now. Various writers, 
according to the critics, have good styles, 
bad styles, turbid, slow, limpid, turgid, 
pellucid, swift-flowing or muddled styles, 
and the only conclusions we can come to 
are two: one—that (at least to judge 
from the adjectives used to describe it) 
style has something to do with water ; and, 
two—that the critics must know. 

Lately, however, a change has been tak- 
ing place in this matter of writers’ styles. 
Instead of being clear or rushing, as the 
case may be, they now are likely to be 
stark, steely, dynamic, trip-hammer or 
machine gun-like, stripped, skeletonized or 
electric, and the whole thing must be 
pretty confusing to the reader. A book 
no longer purls along like a brook in the 
meadow: it carries you along with the 


speed of an express train; it is naked as 
the steel frame of a skyscraper; it strikes 
you with the impact of a dum-dum bullet. 

All in all, it makes reading a pretty 
exciting and a fairly dangerous business 
nowadays. At any moment, one is likely 
to be ground to a pulp beneath the on- 
rushing pages of a modern novelist, or 
K. O.’d as a Hemingway counters with a 
right to the jaw. People are beginning 
(or so I am told) to ask why. Thackeray 
never experimented with Dadaism, George 
Meredith with Sur-realism, Sir Walter 
Scott with any of the other modern 
methods: why then are the writers today 
abandoning the comfortable classic sen- 
tence, the majestic psuedo-Biblical phrase- 
ology of those ancients just mentioned, 
and monkeying around with strange pat- 
terns of words? 

If people are really asking such ques- 
tions as this, then it is very foolish of 
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them. In the first place, what do they 
care? In the second place, who ever reads 
Thackeray, Jane Austen, Trollope nowa- 
days? Some do, but unfortunately not 
many, and I’ll wager those who do are the 
same who also read Proust, Joyce, Eliot, 
Gertrude Stein. In the third place, just 
let us look around us. 

A writer’s style (I suppose a definition 
must be hazarded, after all) is his attempt 
to bring himself, his subject and the reader 
into sympathy, and never before have 
reader and writer faced each other in a 
day when life moved so jerkily, forces 
clashed so sharply, as now. Speeches de- 
livered in London are heard in the living 
rooms of Spokane; photographs talk; air- 
planes broadcast cigarette ads; traffic 


WO classes of stories( if well enough 
written) will today be accepted by 
Sunday School, as well as juvenile, edi- 
tors, in general, and will be read with 
avidity by boys and girls. Supreme ex- 
amples of the first class are found in 
Kipling’s “Just So Stories” and “Cap- 
tains Courageous”; while the second 
class is exemplified by that idol of my 
boyhood, “Oliver Optic.” 

The difference between the two kinds 
of stories is this: 

Stories of the first class one never 
quite outgrows. All his life he is likely 
to chuckle over “The Elephant’s Child,” 
“The Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo,” 
or “How the Whale Got His Throat.” 
When he reads “Captain Courageous” 
or “Treasure Island” to his son, it gives 
joy to both generations. But stories of 
the second class are outgrown with ado- 
lescence. They become impossible the 


Sunday School Stories 


By Freperick Haru 
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lights wink on and off; the motorist 
presses his right foot a little nearer the 
floor and travels sixty-five miles an hour 
over the country-side. To establish a 
sympathy between himself and the reader, 
both of them darting here and there in 
the midst of all this, the writer’s style 
must be in some sense a distillation of the 
life today, as applied to his subject. If 
his subject be not a contemporary one, 
then his style may be tempered by the 
flavor of the time about which he writes; 
if the subject be of today—Times Square, 
stock tickers, pent-house apartments— 
then the sky is, quite justly, the limit. It 
is the realization of this which is making 
both reader and writer more and more 
interested in experiments in style. 





moment one has topped Fool Hill and 
reached the plateau of maturity. One is 
ashamed to remember that he ever cared 
for “such drivel.” 

The glory of the lamented Youth’s 
Companion was that it published so 
few stories of this kind. Hence, one 
subscribed to it as a boy, continued to 
read it as a man, and I have known 
grandfathers who watched for it each 
week, The dozens and scores of stories 
that flowed from the prolific pen of 
Oliver Optic were different. They cer- 
tainly had stirring action, which is 
something that boys like. ‘There was 
often an “improving” background: the 
forest, the sea, perhaps some country 
of Europe—he featured traveling schools. 
Sex and such questionable things were, 
in the Bible phrase, not so much as 
named. His hero (always the same 
hero) was a youth who, as Disraeli said 











of Gladstone, had not “one redeeming 
fault”; a eulogy, it will be remembered, 
which could also be pronounced upon the 
famous Nick Carter. That his virtues 
might shine the brighter, the villain (and 
there always was a villain—the same 
villain in every book) was so wholly bad 
that no one need feel the slightest pity 
or compunction when in the last chapter 
he got what was coming to him—as in- 
variably he did; for the hero was always 
successful—always; good old Oliver Op- 
tic never let you down there, and to be 
successful the hero performed whatever 
prodigies were necessary. He was espe- 
cially apt to shine in a railroad wreck 
or on board a sinking ship. 

Now it is quite as possible to tell lies 
in fiction as to tell them anywhere else, 
and a clever writer can so enthrall boyish 
readers that lies and truth look much 
alike to them, but the eye of maturity 
sees at once that this boy-hero was no 
boy; he was not even a man; he was a 
superman, and his world a _ grotesque, 
absurd distortion of real life. 

One suspects that today the volumes 
of Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger, Jr., and 
Harry Castlemon are, like the Rollo 
books, tending to be regarded as literary 
curiosities. Ralph Henry Barbour and 
others have shown us something better. 
Nevertheless, Optic’s hero is by no 
means extinct, but reappears in all his 
glory at least monthly in some juvenile 
publication. I cite two stories published 
within the past six months. 

In one of these a struggling young 
artist, through winning a prize for the 
best billboard design, is immediately 
made advertising manager or sales man- 
ager (the writer seems not quite sure 
which) of one of the largest automobile 
companies in America. In the other 
story, a college youth is sent to Europe 
(another prize) and there, with no pre- 
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vious experience and with no credentials, 
takes a lucrative government contract 
from under the very noses of able, ex- 
perienced, and unscrupulous competitors. 

I do scant justice to the incredible 
in either of these tales, but I have per- 
haps said sufficient: any business man 
will admit that the incidents are about 
as probable as that a boy on our 
Western plains should lasso a centaur. 
One cannot even say yes when asked 
(as a boy once asked me wistfully): 
“Of course it didn’t really happen, but 
don’t you think it might have hap- 
pened?” No, it never could have hap- 
pened! It is as easy to believe in Bill 
Nye’s hero, the dear little fellow who, 
though only six years of age, supported 
his invalid parents by digging wells and 
at night took in back stairs to scrub. 

Yet I am by no means certain that 
these stories do youth any great harm. 
A boy must soon begin to sense vaguely 
that they are of such stuff as movies are 
made. All I am sure of is that they 
do mighty little, if any, good. My 
mother early began reading us the novels 
of Scott and Dickens, “Tom Sawyer,” 
“Huck Finn,’ and many more good 
stories. They helped, but to Oliver 
Optic I acknowledge no debt of grati- 
tude, so much of what he taught me I 
had to unlearn: and it is his still-surviv- 
ing hero who, to my mind, has given 
juvenile religious fiction a bad name and 
made some of us feel like hanging our 
heads when we confess that we write 
“Sunday School stories.” 

The impossibly pious child—and for 
that we should be thankful—died fifty 
years ago. Only now and then does his 
(or more often her) ghost come forth 
to haunt the columns of some Sunday 
School paper. But the Optic hero, 
though equally lacking in substance, is 
still with us. I have even met him in 
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“Bible stories,” performing in Palestine, 
under some Hebrew name, hitherto un- 
recorded miracles of his own. 

Now what happens is that a father 
or mother, lacking better material, reads 
aloud one of these stories and forms a 
bad opinion of a hundred unread ones. 
A college student stumbles on one of 
them and mutters, “Gee! What rot they 
feed the kids these days!” Worst of 
all, perhaps, a writer who cares more 
for his account with his bank than for 
his account with his conscience comes 
upon such a story and exclaims, “Why, 
it’s as easy as lying. I'll turn out a 
few of them myself.” And sometimes he 
does; and sometimes he gets by with it. 

Easy to blame the editors but, as an 
editor said to me years ago, “We are at 
the mercy of you writers. We can pub- 
lish no better stories than you send us.” 
Moreover, the Optic story, while not un- 
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With the Writer-Photographer 


By Josreru C. Corie 








common, is really no longer typical. 
The modern Sunday School editor is 
printing far better stories than he did 
thirty years ago, and one or two Sun- 
day School papers are today supplying 
their readers with fiction as good as 
any the old Youth’s Companion ever 
ran. The Optic hero is still with us, 
but he is no longer riding the crest of 
the wave and it seems probable that the 
impossibly able and successful boy or 
girl will soon go the way of the impos- 
sibly good one. 

So much for the editors. As for 
writers unwilling to commercialize their 
work, there can hardly be a better lesson 
than that which Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton says he learned from Emerson: “to 
rely on that order of the universe which 
makes it always really worth while to do 
our best, even though the reward may 
not be visible.” 





How to do your own finishing and save time and money. A con- 
clusion to Mr. Coyle’s article in Tue Writer for August. 


AKING pictures for illustrating 
magazine articles is quite as inter- 
esting work as the writing of the text, if 
not more so. While the beginner will 
inevitably make mistakes, such as forget- 
ting to pull the slide, making double ex- 
posures, etc., the pleasure and profit 
derived from the work when finally it is 
mastered will far overbalance the grief 
attendant on early experiences. The ad- 
vice of your local kodak dealer will be 
of great value in “taking off,” but nothing 
can take the place of those lessons learned 
by actual photography. In fact, there 
are many things to be learned which the 
dealer may not know, or if he does, which 
he will never think to tell you. 
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Most people are familiar with taking 
snapshots in bright sunlight. The writer- 
photographer must learn to take pictures 
under widely varying conditions, ranging 
from brightest sunshine to deepest shadow. 
Experience alone will teach him the proper 
exposure® under different conditions, but 
usable photographs can be made where 
there is very little light, by giving suffi- 
cient exposure. If persons at work are 
included in the picture they should be 
posed, not looking toward the camera, but 
at their work, and asked to remain per- 
fectly still until the operator gives a 
signal. In this case it is well to open the 
shutter fairly wide, say on 11 or 16, as it 
is hard for a person to remain motionless 











very long, and a slight movement of hand, 
foot, or head may blur the negative. 

Of course it is necessary, in taking a 
time exposure, to use a tripod, or some 
stationary rest for the camera. This 
writer uses a 4 by 5 Premo, old-fashioned 
camera, with ground glass, and invariably 
focuses by looking through the latter. 
This procedure shows just what will be 
in the negative, only upside down, enabling 
the operator to take in just what he 
wishes the photograph to cover. The 
closer to the objects the better, so long 
as everything necessary shows in the 
ground glass. For photographing a sin- 
gle small object close up, use a portrait 
attachment, which enables the camera to 
be set within a few inches of the subject. 
In this case, however, extreme care is 
necessary in focusing, as the movement of 
a fraction of an inch will spoil the nega- 
tive. This procedure is particularly valu- 
able in copying large photographs of 
which one wishes to make a negative, or 
records, of firms which are being written 
up, for reproduction with an article. Often 
a copy of these record sheets is not avail- 
able for this purpose. 

In taking interior views, the camera 
should be set so that the light will be 
entering at right angles, if possible. 
Otherwise, it should be at one’s back. It 
is sometimes possible to make good time 
exposures with windows in the background, 
but usually the light of these will damage 
the negative. If feasible to take the pic- 
ture without any one in it, stop down to 
32, or 64, and give longer time. This 
brings out more detail in the negative, 
and any one walking in front of the cam- 
era will not register if he does not stand 
still for some seconds. In some cases it 
is desirable to have some one’s hand show, 
holding or pointing to the subject. By 
stopping down to 32 or 64, the photo- 
grapher can open the shutter, put his 
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own arm in position, and then close the 
shutter when the proper time elapses. 

In photographing machinery and other 
objects in dark places, the “high lights” 
may be brought out better by marking 
along borders where they should be with 
a piece of white chalk. A little study of 
the effect of light striking a desk, table, 
or other piece of furniture will enable one 
to define “high lights” and where they 
should be. If any artificial lighting is 
available, it may be used to illuminate the 
scene. If part of the scene is entirely 
too dark, a strong globe on an extension 
cord will sometimes help. Hold it just 
back of the camera and keep moving it 
about, so the light will penetrate all shad- 
ows equally. A flash light is, of course, 
best, but is seldom absolutely necessary. 

At best, a flash cannot be made where 
there is much danger of fire, as in a paint 
shop, and seldom in photographing a 
store window. The glass is apt to reflect 
the smoke upon the negative. Good nega- 
tives of windows may usually be made on 
time exposure, by studying the reflections 
which show in the window and setting up 
at an angle to eliminate them, or, of 
course, by holding a large sheet back of 
the camera. This, however, requires extra 
help. Set the camera on a level with the 
center of the subject, when possible, to 
avoid distortion. 

The directions with the small developing 
sets, obtainable at kodak stores, will start 
the amateur off; experience will do the 
rest. It is best to replace the candle with 
a 10-watt red electric light for the dark 
room, turning this out when developing 
film, which is very much more sensitive 
than developing papers. Stop any in- 
flux of light around doors, etc. I dam- 
aged hundreds of films with the red light 
before I “tumbled” that it was too strong. 
Now I work the films in the dark, and get 
good results. I use the small “M.Q” tubes 
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of developer, adding six ounces of water 
for papers and nine ounces for film. This 
is poured in a rather deep earthen dish, 
the films inserted, glossy side up, and 
shifted as rapidly as possible by removing 
the bottom one and placing it on top. 
Ordinarily, about six to eight minutes is 
required before the films are ready to wash 
and transfer to the hypo, in another dish. 

This hypo, made from a pound of kodak 
fixing powder, according to directions, 
will keep indefinitely in a tight jar. Do 
not pour back the hypo which has been 
used. Put it in a separate jar and it 
may usually be used a second time. After 
that, it is best to throw it away. Be care- 
ful to wash the hands frequently to pre- 
vent transferring developer to hypo dish, 
or vice versa, Wet films in clean water 
before placing in developer, and wash in 
the same water before transferring to 
hypo. Developer and water should be at 
about 65 degrees. Don’t use it too warm. 


Wash films in running water for about an 


hour, after removing from hypo. They 
should stay in the latter until the smoky 
appearance has entirely gone, usually 
about twenty minutes. Pin them on a 
small line, securing the extreme edges with 
spring clothespins, until dry. With roll 
film use the same methods, except that it 
will be necessary to grasp both ends and 
keep it moving through the developer and 
afterwards the hypo. Move films quickly 
in hypo, to prevent spots. 


For printing, I buy developing papers 
by the gross, as it is much cheaper. For 
over or under-exposed negatives, F. No. 4 
Azo is used; for perfect negatives, F. 
No. 2. No. 4 requires a long time to 
print, but is best for all-round amateur 
work. Place the film in the frame, dull 
side up, and the sheet of paper on it, also 
with the dull side up. Clamp on the back 
of the frame and place it, glass up, under 
the light. I use a frosted globe, with a 
hole cut through a pasteboard box to 
regulate the distance from the frame 
(about eight inches). Count while apply- 
ing the light. Experience will teach the 
proper time for different negatives and 
papers. 

Sometimes part of a subject being in 
the light and part in the shadow causes a 
negative with a thin and dense side. I 
usually remedy this in printing by rapidly 
moving a piece of cardboard on and off 
the thin portion, while holding the light 
over the frame. This action holds back 
that part while the light is penetrating 
the dense section sufficiently. Several 
papers may be spoiled in getting a good 
print, but it is much cheaper than retak- 
ing the picture. Develop papers in the 
same manner as the films, but place them 
smooth side down on ferrotype plates to 
dry, first washing the plates thoroughly. 
Place a cloth over papers and roll with 
a bottle or rubber roller for excess mois- 
ture. 
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Tue readers of Tux Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in THe WRriteER, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 


each month for the best letter published. 


No letters will be 


returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


STARTING A WRITER’S CLUB 


Editor, the Forum: 

This paper does not consider national groups 
of writers; it takes for granted a small com- 
munity, distant from any stimulating center of 
learning, where two or three are gathered together 
for mutual helpfulness and encouragement. It is 
put forward because small bands of creative 
workers, still amateurs in writing, are so often 
at a loss for effective work during an afternoon 
of conference. There are so many things NOT 
to do. 

The question of writers’ clubs cannot be dis- 
cussed with any hope of agreement. Writing is 
a lone game; clubs are time-eaters. There are 
brave souls who can breast the tides of dis- 
couragement alone, and find it a test of their 
ability. But the measuring power of a rejection 
slip is not great, and A asks B, “Why do you 
suppose they refused this manuscript; it seems to 
be in their line?” 

There are a dozen answers to this question, but 
what the writer wants to know is, “Is it good?” 

B says, “Come over this afternoon, and read it 
to me.” 

Two people analyze and discuss a manuscript; 
that is a beginning. They call in C. Immediately 
there is a “crowd,” as three must always be, and 
the word “club” occurs to them. They become 
a little heated in their argument over the manu- 
script and the writer loses what he gained. If he 
is a diplomat, he says to his friends, “This is all 
very kind, but after all, it is not getting any- 
where; still, it is good to meet this way and talk 
over our problems—why not form a writer’s club? 
We are too inexperienced to link with any well- 
known writer’s organization. Why not have a 
little circle of our own?” 

The first thing necessary is to keep the group 
small; keep it among friends. It is better to 
have several small groups of friends than an in- 


clusive group where several grades of minds and 
society try to pool their needs; it can’t be done, 
because their needs can never be the same. Argu- 
ment is as great a time-eater as organization. 

A club is far better which does not organize. 
That is, do not draw up a charter for this “Closed 
Door,” do not elect officers. In every group of 
ten people, there is one natural leader. When 
that leader becomes too busy—begins to write 
because requested, instead of trying to force 
manuscripts upon reluctant editors—there will 
still be a leader left. 

There is a great deal of stimulus and courage 
to be gained from group meetings of this kind 
in the practice years of writing, provided at each 
meeting real work is done. Amateur criticism 
is not always useful. Too often the main ques- 
tion of the critic is forgotten in the personal 
tastes of the criticising mind. This main ques- 
tion, once truly assimilated, prevents all unfair- 
ness; “Has the writer been successful in what he 
has tried to do?” Not what his friends would 
like him to do, but what he himself has attempted? 

The answer to this question is often received 
less personally and more adequately if it is not 
given by a listener, but is deduced by reading a 
successful piece of literature on the same line. 
If one has written a tale of individual suffering 
and horror, how does it compare when read aloud, 
following a reading of the “Turn of the Screw?” 
If there is a tale of rough life and lawless love 
to tell, has the writer gotten his effect with the 
same reserve and force as Bret Harte in “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp?” If your poem on the 
Sky Lark satisfies you, how do you like it fol- 
lowing the immortal poem of that name? Good 
medicine and strong! One’s own deductions are 
drawn in the presence of one’s audience, by one’s 
self. There is no personal feeling before the 
silent example of the classics. 
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Such groups are most helpful when they include 
both men and women. The necessity is to get rid 
of cumbersome responsibilities and at the same 
time progress through stimulated activity, which 
sometimes depends for its early start upon group 
effort, to prevent waste effort in groping. Every 
writer in the beginning needs something of this 
kind, and it has been said that the most helpful 
clubs start as classes, with those who have worked 
together continuing together. 

Work with those whose interests are the same 
as yours. Make your programs definitely varied 
and helpful by reading about technique, original 
sources, the best from magazines, the old, time- 
sustaining stories. Analyze, not by easy diagrams 
made for you, but from your own searching after 
truth—what is significant in this work? What 
holds the interest? What makes it worthy in our 






Editor, the Forum: 

I have just read a timely comment in your de- 
partment on the necessity of knowing one’s facts 
before attempting to weave a story, however ex- 
citing, around a situation, a country, or as your 
contributor lamented, a bank. May I, fresh from 
an orgy of mystery-story reading, raise a feeble 
protest against the obvious methods employed to 
confuse the reader and throw him off the track? 
I believe we have developed a pretty keen clien- 
tele. The old clues, the worn-out ruses, won’t 
pass muster any longer. The seasoned detective- 
story reader sees through them at once, and utters 
the same grunt of annoyance with which the cross- 
word puzzle expert greets the definition, “Egyp- 
tian sun god.” For example: 

There is the man with the dark glasses and 
husky voice—sure to be one of the other charac- 
ters in the story playing a double role! 

There is the brother or relative, long unheard 
from and supposedly dead. Watch him come to 
life with evil intent! 

There is the too benign character, kindly, easy- 
going, even a little feeble. If he is anywhere 
near the scene of the crime, he is the villain. 

There is the character with an alibi vouched 






THE PREPARATION 





Editor, the Forum: 

In an article in the May issue of Tue Waiter, 
Jerry Clason of the editorial staff of Poetry 
World, asks: “Why do so many poets double- 
Space their poems when they send them out?” 

I considered it likely that poets double-spaced 
their poetry manuscripts because they believed 
editors desired them that way. With a view to 
determining editorial preferences in this regard, 
I sent out queries to a number of poetry jour- 
nals. While all of them did not reply, I think the 
replies received will be of interest to your readers. 


Their 


SUGGESTIONS TO WRITERS OF “SHOCKERS” 


OF 
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times? Nothing can take the place of individual 
hard thinking. 

At the end of a year, have a contest, if you 
know an authority in the practical writing world 
who will act as judge for you. Thus you meas- 
ure your progress. Invite another group to meet 
with you once a year. Learn other people’s prob- 
lems, but do not try to solve them. Not only is 
writing a selfish pursuit, but your best truths, 
when received secondhand and not dug out by 
individual hard work, do not strike fire. They 
smoulder and go out, leaving, usually, two hurt 
souls. 

Make your insignia from the torch of truth 
and the anchor of hope. Take as your motto: 
“Let nothing discourage us.” If sincerity de- 
parts, and personalities step in, disband. 

Ada Borden Stevens. 
Newport, R. I. 


for by some one already in the plot. Surely the 
checking of alibis is A-B-C for us now! 

Wounds revealing uncanny knowledge of anat- 
omy point to doctors—or butchers—expert mark- 
manship to ex-soldiers, brutal methods to the 
high-strung man or woman or, lacking such, the 
morose, silent creature with an evil temper, later 
revealed as mad, 

Dogs! Did the household dog give an alarm? 
If not—that’s too easy. 

In short, I do not believe a real mystery story 
can be written in a month. Writers must remem- 
ber that their readers are as clever at solving 
riddles now as they are at inventing them. Stories 
must be welded together without seam or fissure. 
The writer has the vast advantage of time, be- 
cause he knows his solution; the reader, if the 
story has any merit, is pressed for time because 
he must get to the outcome. The vast popularity 
of mystery stories, however, puts every writer on 
his mettle. Why not try your story on a veteran 
detective-story reader and let him patch up the 
leaks? Indeed, I live for the day when a group 
of authors will combine their efforts and give us 
the best mystery story the world has yet seen! 


Dorothy Deming. 
East Orange, N. J. 


POETRY MANUSCRIPTS 


In stating their preferences, many of the editors 
indicated that they would be glad to look at any 
good poem, regardless of the type of spacing 
used. One editor added that he needed good 
verse very badly. The queries referred only to 
poetry manuscripts, and those who mentioned 
prose in their replies stated that prose manu- 
scripts should be double-spaced. 

The editors of Driftwind and The Morada 
stated that they had no preferences as to spacing. 

The editors of American Poetry, Gypsy, The 
Lyric, The Poet’s Scroll, Sonnet Sequences, Star- 











Dust, Western Poetry, and Tom-Tom expressed 
a preference for single-spaced copy. 

The editor of Bozart and Contemporary Verse 
likes short poems single-spaced, but states that 
poems of great length should be double-spaced. 

The editors of The Carillon, The Harp, Inter- 
ludes, Kaleidoscope, Lantern, Pegasus, Poetry, 
The Poet’s Corner, Troubadour and Westward 
either expressed a preference for double-spaced 
copy or indicated that they believed double- 
spacing to be the usual practice. Several men- 
tioned that typesetting and proof reading were 
facilitated by double-spacing; also, that it left 
room for editorial corrections. One editor added: 
“I have yet to see the manuscript which does not 
require the correction of punctuation or spelling, 
or both.” 

Several other observations were made that did 
not directly refer to spacing. Two editors sug- 


IN APPRECIATION 


Editor, the Forum: 

The invitation to comment on articles appear- 
ing in Tae Warrer inspired these few remarks 
after reading the current edition. 

“The Joys of Working at Home” is the title 
that intrigued me, and brought forth a chuckle 
from the very start. One can readily understand 
Mr. Carter to be an author of prize-winning fic- 
tion, as Tue Wairer states. 

An inward urge compelled me to remove an un- 


finished story from my patient portable, and now 
words tremulously tumble upon the blank sheet 


substituted. I, too, can boast of an ideal room 
in which to write, the friendly bookshelves pre- 
dominating. I have attempted to write in a noisy 
office during a short period of personal leisure; 
I have established myself on holiday afternoons 
in the shadow of a row of protecting poplars 
when a relentless sun, beating into my three win- 
dows, sent me scurrying for sheltering shade. But 
always in vain. The forces working against peace 


Theiler 








gested that short poems be typed on small sheets. 
Another says: “In this age of typewriters, it is 
hard to understand why so many continue to send 
handwritten material.” He also tells of a manu- 
script on which the name and address were writ- 
ten so illegibly that neither he nor the postal au- 
thorities were able to decipher it. Another editor 
mentioned that the habit of some poets of typing 
several short poems on a single sheet was a 
nuisance, 

In conclusion, I quote from the reply of a well- 
known poetry editor who prefers to remain 
anonymous: “To sum it all up, any well-prepared 
manuscript shows up favorably along with the 
dog-eared, travel-worn, soiled, odorous, and other- 
wise bedraggled ones that constitute the majority 
of an editor’s mail.” 

Wayne A. Lindsey. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OF MR. CARTER 


at any price surround me in the form of nieces 
and nephews who arrange themselves as a human 
stile—they seem to be everywhere! My struggle 
is not with the peddler and the phone, albeit as 
formidable foes to tranquillity. 

Today a friendly breeze after weeks of scorch- 
ing heat finds me ensconced in my haven indoors, 
with the keys I love to touch. But, outside my 
closed door, come bellowing strains of the classic 
“Over There,” emanating from an antique ma- 
chine which first proclaimed to the world His 
Master’s Voice. 

One naturally clings blindly to excuses, espe- 
cially when four months have already elapsed 
before even starting a first attempt on its harrow- 
ing way. Thanks to the experience and subse- 
quent confession of Joseph Hergesheimer, many 
an embryo writer will continue to plod, despite 
handicaps. 

Mary E. Schock. 
Lebanon, Pa. 


APT AIDS FOR AUTHORS 


Editor, the Forum: 

During my pilgrimage along the literary high- 
way I have, by process of selection and rejection, 
settled upon a few aids to the physical side of 
writing which may prove of value to others en- 
tering the craft. 

Writing the original copy on loose-leaf paper 
allows it to be stored in notebook form to “cool” 
with far less liability of loss or mutilation than 
if merely stowed in a drawer. The same applies 
to the carbon copy of the finished manuscript. 
By using loose-leaf sheets of typewriter paper, 
bond size, these can likewise be gathered safely 
in book form until disposed of. Two notebooks 
are required for the originals of completed ar- 
ticles or stories. These are destroyed when the 
completed manuscripts are sold. 

I have found a card-index file handiest for the 


individual history of each bit of writing. It 
makes for accessibility and flexibility. Postage 
accounts are best kept in a notebook. 

Mailing manuscripts flat will render them less 
liable to tears and soiled folds. By all means use 
loose clips; the other type often make the whole 
sheet look ragged when returned. 

To those who have not as yet procured a type- 
writer, I would advise the small, or elite, type. 
It is just as legible and far more economical 
with paper. All writing should be double-spaced 
and erasures should be rigorously avoided. 

It may be new to some to learn that apparently 
worn-out carbon paper may often be renovated 
by holding it close to an electric light bulb or 
kerosene lamp chimney. 

A phase often overlooked by beginners is that 
in writing, as in banking, regularity is what 
counts. Have regular “office” hours and keep 
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them. Chaining yourself to a desk for three hours 
daily will accomplish wonders with inspiration. 

Whenever writing of something you are not 
wholly familiar with, it is always best to take 
time off and investigate. For, if published, any 
errors will soon be exposed which, aside from the 
consequent humiliation, show poor workmanship 
and will lower the writer in the editor’s esti- 
mation. 






Editor, the Forum: 

Do you remember Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
tenderly whimsical letter to “The Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol” in the 1912 edition?” And the proof 
sheets in galleys,” she wrote to “her dear first 
book,” of which one prated learnedly to one’s 
awe-stricken family !” 

That is the only likeness there will probably 
ever be between Mrs. Wiggin and myself. We 
both had a wonderful feeling of exultation at the 
sight of our first galley-proofs, and we both 
prated learnedly about them to an awe-stricken 
family ! 

Long before there was any apparent need of 
knowing such things, I had read and absorbed 
all the details the textbooks on authorship had 
to give on the matter of seeing a book through 
the press, but when the glorious day actually 
arrived and I sat down to read over and correct 
my proof-sheets, I found there were several things 
the books had left unexplained! There were many 
puzzling notations and marks sprinkled over the 
pages. What did they mean, and what was I 
supposed to do with them? I, who had never 
seen a proof-sheet before? 

To be sure, the publisher had told me a few 
things in a letter: 

“There may be places, such as we have just 
noticed on page marked 122, where the printer 
has made the notation, ‘one line short.’ This is 
a request for some one to put in enough words at 
the end of some paragraph to run over into an- 
other line, and the author can do this better than 
anyone else, so kindly do this, if you will. If the 
notation were ‘one line long’, it would mean to 
cut out words enough near the end of a para- 
graph to save a line, the whole object being to 
have the regular, or filled-out pages of the book 
the same length for a better impression on 
the eye.” 

Thinking over my bewilderment, I wondered, 
“why doesn’t someone write a little article telling 
about correcting proof-sheets?” Then I decided 
I could do it myself, perhaps, so I have come to 
“prate learnedly of proof-sheets to my awe- 
stricken” audience who probably are going to 
have proof-sheets of their own very soon. 

In the first place it appears it is not the proper 
thing to write the correction you wish to make in 
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FIRST ADVENTURES WITH PROOF SHEETS 
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In concluding I will try to answer a question 
frequently asked by beginners. How much should 
I write per week? I have found it best to disre- 
gard word totals and to endeavor rather to have 
each day see something accomplished. Keeping 
a diary of work accomplished often adds incentive 
to further effort. 


Clive N. Hillyer. 
New York City. 


the place, or above the line where it is to go. 
No, you write it on the right- or left-hand mar- 
gin, draw a little line to its proper place, and 
there put your caret. This is done even with 
omitted punctuation-marks, or quotation-marks. 
In case a word is written with a small letter where 
a capital is needed, you write “cap” on the mar- 
gin, attach a line and a caret. If you wish to 
remove a word or two, or an entire sentence, 
(and you are very likely to have a sudden desire 
to change a whole page,) draw a line through 
the sentence you wish to cut out, and set a “d” 
for delete, on the margin. And in case the proof- 
reader has cut out what you especially desire to 
have remain, “stet” is the proper word to use in 
order to tell him so. And then, in case there is 
a passage which simply has to be rewritten, first, 
estimate carefully the number of words which will 
be cut out, and frame your new paragraphs to 
fit that space; and then type them, and fasten, 
with paper clips, to the proper position on the 
proof-sheet. 

Sometimes there will be several corrections 
quite close to each other on the margin. Then 
it is well to enclose each correction in a little 
circle, so that the proof-reader and the printer 
may easily separate them. 

Then there is the question of what you ought 
to use in making your corrections? A pen or a 
pencil? Every well-trained and thoughtful writer 
has learned to abhor penciled corrections, and to 
look upon them as a mark of slovenly craftsman- 
ship, so, naturally I carefully made all of my 
corrections with a pen. When the publishers 
sent me the page proofs, they also returned the 
galley proofs, which bore their changes, made 
after my own. They had not always approved 
my corrections, and when they had not, the 
editorial pencil made short work of them! 

“Now,” said I to myself, “had I used a good 
clear pencil, they could have erased the correc- 
tions which didn’t meet with their sanction, and 
it would have made an easier-reading sheet for 
the printer to handle.” 

Accordingly, I went over the page proof with 
a pencil, and not a murmur have I heard from 
the publishers. 


Helen E. Waite. 
Oradell, N. J. 


The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A contimuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be fownd on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 


American Hesrew—71 West 47th St., 
New York., offers a good market for 
dramatic and humorous short stories of 
Jewish life and character in contact with 
American rather than European environ- 
ments. Gripping narratives that portray 
the problems of American Jews are de- 
sired. Articles dealing with Jewish per- 
sonalities or interests in the industrial, 
scientific, or art world, accompanied by 
photographs or suggestions for illustra- 
tion, are always welcome. Taboos dialect 
stories. Pays on the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. Isaac Land- 
man, editor. 


American Mutvat Macazine — 142 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., is a house 
organ using business articles of from 
1,000 to 1,200 words which would interest 
executives of manufacturing concerns, 
which deal with employer-employee rela- 
tionship, solution of problems of in- 
dustrial safety, prevention of injuries to 
workmen, increased efficiency, and original 
humor. Manuscripts should be accom- 
panied by photographs, sketches, or other 
forms of illustrations. Suggestions for 


cover treatment are wanted. Material is 
paid for on acceptance, at from one to 
five cents a word. Carl Stone Crummett, 
editor. 


Cosmopotitan—57th St. at 8th Ave., 
New York., is “continually on the lookout 
for stories of all kinds that are well 
written and have good plots. Our only 
aversions are gangster and crook stories 
and the like. At present we are especially 
interested in light young love stories that 
end happily.” Sets length limit at about 
2,000 to 5,000 words, and pays good 
rates on acceptance. Ray Long, editor. 


Houanp’s, The Magazine of the South— 
Main and Race Sts., Dallas, Tezx., uses 
short fiction, up to 9,000 words; serials, 
up to 85,000 words. Special articles 
must be of interest and importance to the 
entire South, dealing only with Southern 
subjects, or with national subjects of 
particular interest to the South. Do not 
use sex or ultra-sophisticated stories. 
Occasionally use poetry. Pay one and 
one-half cents a word up, on acceptance. 
Martha Stipe, editor. 
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JupceE—18 East 48th St., New York, 
considers satire, paragraphs, jokes, epi- 
grams, short verses, and humorous arti- 
cles and stories not over 300 words long. 
Prefers shorter stories. Pays from three 
to five dollars apiece for short jokes and 
paragraphs, and from five to seven cents 
a word for longer material. 


Tue Looxour —Cincinnati, O., buys 
short stories, serials, and general articles, 
but no poetry or jokes. “It specializes 
in stories with a Biblical background. 
The fiction should have a purpose and be 
written in a lively vein for short stories, 
with a sustained interest and proper 
suspense for serials. A definite attempt 
to moralize in the stories should not be 
made. The short stories should be from 
1,500 to 1,800 words long. Serials should 
be from twelve to sixteen chapters long, 
with from 1,500 to 1,800 words in each 
chapter. First or second serial rights are 
purchased. We pay a minimum rate of 
one-half cent a word, on publication, for 
all stories accepted. Just now we are in 
the market for short playlets for pres- 
entation at the opening exercises of a 
Sunday School or class. The playlets 
should be adaptable for presentation by 
unskilled actors, and the staging and 
costuming should be simple.” Address all 


Prize Offers 


CotteceE Humor—1050 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill., offers prizes of $500, $300, 
$200, and two of $100 for articles de- 
scribing successful and glamorous vaca- 
tion trips taken by college students. Any 
student in college or having been gradu- 
ated this June is eligible to submit one 
or more manuscripts. Length should be 
from 2,000 to 4,000 words. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied by pictures, snap- 
shots, etc., if possible. Contest closes 
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manuscripts to Guy P. Leavitt, Editor, 
Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, O. 


Rust Crarr Pvusutsuers, Inc.—1000 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., for the 
next two months will be interested in 
verses for Valentine and Easter cards. 
“For both seasons we are interested in 
friendly messages that any one could send 
to any one else, and also verses for various 
members of the family. For Valentine 
family verses, we prefer them to be not 
over four lines in length, with the excep- 
tion of verses for sweetheart and for 
mother. We also need short captions 
suitable for humorous Valentines. In con- 
nection with Valentines, some writers 
make the mistake of sending material 
that no one could possibly send to any 
one else, with too much of ‘Be My Valen- 
tine.’ What we need is verses that give 
the idea that Valentine Day is a friendly 
day.” Fred W. Rust, president. 


Tue Spur—425 Fifth Ave., New York, 
is interested in articles on travel, person- 
alities, sports, and the arts, but mostly 
written on order. Preferred length, not 
over 1,500 words. Rate varies with mate- 
rial. Payment is made on acceptance. It 
would be well to query H. S. Adams, 
editor, before submitting material. 





and Awards 


October 30, 1930. College Humor re- 
serves the right to publish articles which 


do not win prizes, at customary rates. 
Address Travel Editor, as above. 


Hovcuton Mirruun Company—2 Park 
St., Boston, Mass., offers a prize of $50 
for the best constructive suggestion for 
selling more books, based on “Books: 
Their Place in a Democracy,” by R. L. 
Duffus. It is not necessary to buy a 
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copy of the book.to enter the contest. It 
may be examined at the public library 
or at the office of the publishers, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Contest closes Oc- 
tober 1, 1930. 

Penn Pusuisoinc Company—925 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., is conducting a 
Grand Prize Play Contest in which it of- 
fers prizes of $2500, $1000, $750, $500, 
and $250 for three-act plays requiring 
not less than two nor more than three 
hours to play. Comedies, melodramas, or 
serious plays are eligible, but tragedies 
are not wanted. Satisfactory manuscripts 
not receiving prizes will be purchased at 
terms mutually agreed upon. Contest 
closes December, 1930. Prize winners will 
be announced shortly after March 31, 
1931. Address manuscripts to the Prize 
Contest Editor, care of Play Department, 
as above. Further information may be 


secured by addressing the Contest Editor. 


The prize of $200 offered by The Chris- 
tion Herald for an appropriate hymn to 
commemorate the 1900th anniversary of 
the founding of the Church and the Day 
of Pentecost has been awarded to Gertrude 
Wherry Robinson of Circleville, Ohio. The 
Pentecostal hymn is entitled “Humbly 
and Fervently” and is set to the tune of 
“Come Ye Disconsolate.” 

Scripner’s announces that the winner of 
its $5,000 prize story has not yet been 
selected. The contest is open until Sep- 
tember 20, 1930, and all manuscripts re- 
ceived before that date will be considered 
for the contest. In addition to the prize 
offered, the story will be offered book pub- 
lication by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Ap- 
parent confusion has arisen from the fact 
that Scribner’s is already publishing 
stories submitted in this contest. Others 


deemed worthy of publication will appear 
each month. 

The $3,000 prize offered by Life for the 
best short-short story published in the 
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magazine during 1929, has been awarded 
to Richard Connell for “A Half-Dollar 
Story.” 

The following awards have been announced 
in the Drama League-Longmans, Green 
playwriting contest for the best full- 
length drama, religious play, and one-act 
play: $500 to Thomas P. Robinson for 
his four-act drama, “Darick Clausen”; 
$150 to Sonia V. M. Daugherty of Con- 
necticut for the best religious play, which 
she has entitled “Esther”; and $100 to 
Elene Wilbur of California for her one- 
act play, “The Table Set for Himself.” 


The following awards have been announced 
by the National Americanization Commit- 
tee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
their 1929-1930 Essay Contests: Essay 
Contest No. 1—First prize, $100, to 
Catherine B. Ely, New York City; second 
prize, $50, to Marie Klovstad, Port Wing, 
Wis. ; third prize, $25, to Rev. Alan Press- 
ley Wilson, Baltimore, Md.; and fourth 
prize, $10, to Elfreda E. Wagner, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Essay Contest No. 2—First 
prize, $50, to William P. Hunt, Seattle, 
Wash. ; second prize, $20, to D. E. Camp- 
bell, Washington, D. C.; third prize, $10, 
to Nicholas W. Wren, Great Falls, Mont.; 
and fourth prize, $5, to Rev. Nicholas 
Stumps, Baudette, Minn. Special Essay 
Contest—First prize, $10, to Rev. Francis 
J. Thomas, Chicago, IIl.; second prize, 
$10, to Minnie Cunningham, Comanche, 
Tex.; and third prize, $5, to Harry R. 
Woodward, Hot Springs, So. Dak. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 in addition to 
book royalties for most interesting unpublished work 
(not fiction) dealing with the American scene sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1931. See July WRITER. 
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THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $560 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July WRITER. 

BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$25 for best poem in each issue from March through 
November, 1930; $100 to poet whose work in the mag- 
azine has been most consistently good during 1930; 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—April, 1931; $25 for best lyric, not 
over twelve lines, published in magazine from March, 
1930 to January, 1931; $20 to any contributor for best 
poem published in magazine during 1930. See April 
and July WRITER. 

CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Mrs. Lucy H. 
McDonald, Chairman, 709 Vine St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Prize of $20, open to any one, and one of $10, 
open to Southern writers living in the South, for 
nature poems. Closes Nov. 1. See June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR-DOUBLEDAY, DORAN COM- 
PANY—Contest Editor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual prize of $3,000 for best novel of 
at least 70,000 words, by undergraduate in an Ameri- 
can or Canadian university, or by any one out of 
school not more than one year. See August WRITER. 


THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $25 for 
best poem in Winter issue, and $50 at conclusion of 
volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March WRITER. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK—55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monthly prize of $25 for best essay of 250 words on 
“My Favorite Story and Why.” See June WRITER. 


THE GRAPHIC PUBLISHERS—Ottawa, Canada. 
$2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 for best novel submitted 
by December 1, 1930. Open to Canadians by birth 
or adoption, whether now living in Canada or abroad. 
See April WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 

GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—i9 East 33rd St., New 
York. $10,000 for best unpublished novel by Ameri- 
can citizen submitted before February 1, 1931. See 
June WRITER. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND MONT- 
REAL, and THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. $500 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1931. See April WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dalias, 
Texas. See new statement in July Prize Offers. 
KERMIS—N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Prizes of $125, $60, $30, 
and $15 for one-act plays dealing sympathetically 
with some phase of country life. Closes Dec 1. See 
June WRITER. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—55 Fifth Ave. New 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. Closes Sept. 30, 
1930. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 

MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park, West, New York. $50 for 
10 best quotations from Mark Twain’s books, not over 
three hundred words in all. Closes October 1, 1930. 
For further particulars, see April WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
Similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March WRITER. 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—i5 Gramercy Park, New 
York. $3,000 for best work on ‘“‘The Soul of America” 
written between March 31, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 
Any literary form may be used. See May WRITER. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. Y¥. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, 
$75, $50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles 
by teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1930. Closes Oct. 15. See May WRITER. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—Fiction Editor, 255 
Wourth Ave., New York. $250 for two-part story, not 
over 6,000 words, dealing with relations of parents 
and children, problems of child life and child train- 
ing, or situations involving boys and girls in their 
teens, submitted by November ist. $100 for other 
stories accepted for publication. See April WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie S8t., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friends of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 
during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1929. WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF LONDON—Mrs. Alice Hunt 
Bartlett, American Editor, 299 Park Ave., New York, 
ask contestants to resubmit their work, as previous 
manuscripts received in the international poetry con- 
test sponsored by the organization were destroyed by 
fire. Closes October 1, 1930. See August WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 
life.”’ $1,500 prize open only to college students. 
Contest closes March 31, 1931. Consult January Prize. 
Offers. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LIERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.”” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCRIBNER’S—Contest Editor, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $5,000 for best story between 15,000 and 35,000 
words submitted by American author before Sep- 
tember 20, 1930. Suitable MSS. will be purchased 
for immediate publication. See April WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. $10 for best lyric of “not 
less than eight nor more than twenty lines, all lines 
to be rhymed.” See February WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. See January Prize Offers. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affairs 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 


Book Reviews 


THREE prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 
rules printed herewith. The first prize for September is awarded 
for the first two reviews by Samuel Felder, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dime Novets, or Fottowinc an OLp 
Trait 1x Popuxvar Literature. By 
Edmund Pearson. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1929. 


Too often, in the world of writing, the 
past is resurrected only in terms of ridi- 
cule. By exception Mr. Edmund Pearson 
has surveyed the history of the dime novel 
with impartial fairness, not to say rugged 
curiosity. His investigation of the facts 
behind the birth and rapid development 
of this hybrid form of literature over a 
period of some forty years is tinged with 
the accurancy of the police-reporter and 
the loving interest of a very faithful 
librarian. For that reason the volume 
he has accumulated out of his researches 
becomes of absorbing value to any 
writer truly in love with his craft. 

The use of the word literature in con- 
nection with dime novels will perhaps 
surprise the average reader. Yet, con- 
vincingly, Mr. Pearson demonstrates the 
truth of the strange statement that the 
first red-blooded thrillers were written by 
authors “well up in the second rank of 
writers of their time.” ‘“Malaeska: the 
Indian Wife of the White Hunter,” the 
first dime novel, written in 1860, possessed 
a certain dignity. Indeed, Mr. Pearson 
argues that the writers of such early 
yarns were “reverently following the lead 
of Copper and Scott, and had not the 
slightest intention of composing ‘sensa- 
tional’ fiction.” He traces the course of 
the dime novel and its successor, the 
Nickel Library, describing how they 
offered legitimate solace to soldiers in the 
Civil War and, later, to sober young citi- 


zens. And from this careful estimation, 
with its abundant interpolations of quoted 
textual examples, the serious writer of 
present-day fiction may well gain many 
worth-while lessons in the technique of 
his craft. 


Mr. Pearson is admirably suited to his 
double task of recording the history and 
the literary high lights of the dime novel. 
After graduating from Harvard Univer- 
sity, he not only became associated with 
the Library of Congress, but wrote several 
books about books and the history of 
crime, the while he edited from long 
distance “The Librarian” column in the 
Boston Transcript. And now, in behalf 
of his fellow writers, he has listened to 
the urge of Arthur Guiterman: 


“Take up the long neglected pen, 
Redeem its valiant steel from rust, 

And write those magic words again; 
‘Another redskin bit the dust!’” 


Tue Repemption oF Moriey DarviLe. 
By Stephen McKenna. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1930. 


Aside from the technical study they 
afford, few modern novels offer the serious 
writer knowledge about his craft. Mr. 
McKenna’s latest story, however, is an 
exception. In the “tricky” manner with 
which Mr. McKenna tells his yarn, there 
lie many hints for the young writer. At 
least once he employs a very effective 
juxtaposition of real and imagined life. 
The character study of a serious-minded 
writer is continually advanced by the 
combination of a vivid scene and the 
invisible thoughts meandering through 
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Morley Darville’s brain. Yet the chief 
value of this novel for prospective authors 
lies in its complete and devastating pic- 
ture of a literary snob. 

Do not jump to the conclusion that I 
think this is a “great” novel. In all his 
work Mr. McKenna has shown a tendency 
to evolve remarkable ideas and themes, 
which he does not always succeed in touch- 
ing with the magic spark that makes the 
reader catch fire with enthusiasm. But, 
despite the obvious jerkiness of the plot, 
“The Redemption of Morley Darville” is 
a remarkable novel. It required consider- 
able courage to write it as Mr. McKenna 
has; to risk ending so unexpectedly in the 
“unhappy” manner. 

But this only impresses on us more 
vividly the central tragedy of a young 
critic, who, by reason of his intellectual 
priggishness, was destined to develop into 
the “best-seller” type of author whom he, 
of all people, abhorred. There is a moral 
in this novel that every earnest writer 
should take to heart and ponder seriously. 


Tue Newsparer oF Tomorrow. By 
Harold Herd. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Limited, 1930. 


Reviewed by J. E. Williamson 


Harold Herd realizes that we are living 
in a forward-looking age when change is 
welcomed rather than viewed with suspi- 
cion and distaste, and when the mental 
horizon of every class is being steadily 
broadened. Life has been speeded up 
within the last generation, and the news- 
paper, which records for use day by day 
the story of human progress, has itself 
passed through an era of accelerated de- 
velopment and is probably on the verge of 
even greater changes. We are indebted to 
a Cape Times reviewer for this particular 
book. So Mr. Herd asks us to believe. 
At any rate, a previous work, “The Mak- 


Their 
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ing of Modern Journalism,” was reviewed, 
and a suggestion made in the notice 
prompted the writing of a further book 
on what is evidently a very congenial 
theme, namely, the future of the press. 

Mr. Herd believes in a future for the 
newspaper. He does not think that either 
wireless or television will prove real rivals. 
Even as the newspaper of today mirrors 
the restlessness, frankness, eagerness, and 
heart-searching of this age ; the newspaper 
of tomorrow will reflect the spirit of an 
age which has left far behind the Euro- 
pean War and its epilogue of disillusion- 
ment, broadened its outlook, and raised 
the standards of education and general 
welfare beyond the limited imaginings of 
today. Noting new journalistic trends, 
he notes also coming changes from the use 
of aircraft and other modern methods of 
transport, visions a world of leisure when 
man must have something to occupy his 
time and reads the international press. 
We quote a paragraph by C. P. Scott, 
the editor of the Manchester Guardian, 
which has the place of honor at the begin- 
ning of the book: 

“A newspaper is much more than a 
business, it is an institution; it reflects 
and influences the life of a whole com- 
munity; it may affect even wider destinies. 
It is, in its way, an instrument of govern- 
ment. It plays on the mind and con- 
sciences of men. It may educate, stimu- 
late, assist, or it may do the opposite. It 
has, therefore, a moral as well as a mate- 
rial existence, and its character and in- 
fluence are in the main determined by the 
balance of these two forces. It may make 
profit or power its first object, or it may 
conceive itself as fulfilling a higher and 
more exciting function.” 

Indeed, the book itself is but an enlarge- 
ment of this quotation, vividly written as 
Herd can write when his imagination is 
winged. 











Tue AvutHor’s Annvat, 1930. Edited by 
Josiah Titzell. New York: 
and Warren, Inc., 1930. 


Brewer 


Reviewed by Dean Dolen 


Here, in attractive format, is consider- 
able information about what goes on be- 
hind the publishing footlights and many 
incidental bits of knowledge of much value 
to both established authors and those who 
aspire to recognition in the world of 
books. The articles which go to make up 
the book are by such well-known men as 
Frank Swinnerton, Dale Warren, Walter 
B. Pitkin, Bob Davis, and others famous 
in the world of letters. 

Frank Swinnerton writers an incisive 
article on “Why Books Are Published,” 
on which he makes clear the various and 
diverse reasons for the publication of 
some fourteen thousand books yearly in 
Great Britain alone, and he explains, 
plausibly, why many of them die so 
quickly and ignominiously. He discusses 
young publishers with their battle to be- 
come established still before them, and the 
older publishers who have made a name 
and garnered many of the best authors 
for their lists. From this part of Mr. 
Swinnerton’s article, one would deduce, 
the young and unknown author stands a 
better chance with a young publisher for 
the reason that the latter fails to lure the 
author with a big name and must take 
such authors as he can get. 

Many of the pieces in this book are 
amusing, as, for instance, Guy Holt’s de- 
lightful chapter entitled “The Care and 
Feeding of Authors,” in which he discusses 
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the proper rearing of “these delicate or- 
ganisms,” as he calls them. Bob Davis 
contributes “The Standard Book Con- 
tract,” which, if it were universally 
adopted by publishers, would make all 
authors rich and perhaps send all pub- 
lishers to either the poorhouse or bedlam. 
Walter B. Pitkin writes “A New Survey 
of the Best-Seller,” one of the most valu- 
able surveys, incidentally, which this re- 
viewer has ever come upon in any book 
dealing with literary analysis or specula- 
tion. There is valuable information in 
this article for the young author. “Why 
Authors Leave Home” is contributed by 
Dale Warren, and the reason, says Mr. 
Warren, is obviously to make more money. 
Home, in this case, means one’s publishing 
house, and Mr. Warren tells why many 
authors jump from one publisher to an- 
other. Of practical value is the chapter 
on “What Every Author Should Know,” 
by Priscilla C. Crane, dealing with the 
cost of publishing. A chapter of great 
mechanical value is “The Ingratiating 
Manuscript,” by Elizabeth C. Moore, list- 
ing common errors found in manuscripts 
and even in printed books. There are 
chapters on Proofreading, Preparation of 
Manuscript, The A. B. C. of Copyright, 
Literary Prize-Winners of 1929, Best- 
Selling Books of 1929, Book Club Selec- 
tions for 1929, and the Fifty Most 
Beautiful Books of the Year. 

“The Author’s Annual, 1930,” is a book 
of enduring value to all those who wish 
to avail themselves of what goes on be- 
hind the scenes in the publishing world, 
as well as being a handy and interesting 
book of reference. 
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Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 
to Tue Wrirzr (new or renewal). The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 
at any time the reviews do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer’s full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage, as 
no reviews can be returned, 





The following books have been reviewed and are, therefore, not eligible. 


All Quiet on the Western Front 
John Galsworthy 

The Art of Thinking 

The Craft of Poetry 
Hardware 

Psychology for the Writer 
Stevenson 

Sweden’s Best Stories 
Handbook of Classical Mythology 
What to Read 

Narrative Writing 

Winged Horse Anthology 
Kristin Lavransdatter 

A Preface to Morals 

Boy’s Life of John Burroughs 
Art of Rapid Reading 

Jungle Gods 

Farly Life of Thomas Hardy 
Orlando 

The Pathway 

Further Poems of Emily Dickinson 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
The Ordeal of Our Generation 
Fifty Romance Lyrics 





They Stooped to Folly 

Iron Man 

Coronet 

Fables 

The English Novel 

Writing for Children. 

The Fine Art of Reading 

The Best Short Stories of 1929 

The Woman of Andros 

New Worlds to Conquer 

The Noise That Time Makes 

Hans Frost 

Selections from the Letters of Thomas 
Sergeant Perry 

The Meaning of Culture 

Borgia 

A Victorian Village 

Cimarron 

James G. Huneker Essays 

The Road to Wildcat 

The Process of Literature 

Laughing Boy 

The Editorial Page 

Gloucestermen 





The sensible reviewer, of course, will refuse any book in a field with which he is un- 





familiar. By accepting for review only those works which have to do with his lines of 
special knowledge and interest, he will write more satisfactory reviews and often will 
save himself from an embarrassing display of ignorance. 

It is assumed that the reviewer is already familiar with the field in which the book 
is written, else he would not have agreed to write the review. In many cases he will 
want to refer, for comparison, to earlier books by the same author, or to similar books 
by other writers. He should know, too, something of the life and interests of the author, 
in order to consider the book in connection with its background. He must be careful, 
however, to avoid ascribing to an author’s work influences that were not present.— 


(Book Reviewing, by Wayne Gard.) 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Books would become as precious as they were 
in classical and medieval times, would be treas- 
ured with a pious care, and studied with that 
literally religious fervour which was so character- 
istic of the seekers after culture in past ages. 
In this age of abounding rubbish, we simply can- 
not understand the awed reverence with which 
Dante, or even the much later Milton, could speak 
of books and their contents. Only when books 
are at least as scarce as they were in Milton’s day 
will modern man recapture that passion for 
literature, that religious respect for culture which 
distinguished the men of another time.” Reapine, 
THE New Vice. By Aldous Huxley. Vanity 
Fair for August. 


“When Vergil died suddenly, at the age of fifty, 
he left directions that the manuscript of the 
‘Aeneid’ should be destroyed. Perhaps he was 
aware of imperfections in it which escape our 
notice. . . . The Emperor Augustus caused the 
poem to be given to the world.” Vere, THE 
Movern Poer. By John Erskine. Harper's 
Magazine for August. 


“Richardson still professed to believe that the 
art of fiction was, in itself, morally unjustifiable. 
‘Instruction,’ he said, ‘is the pill; amusement, the 
gilding, and he was genuinely concerned lest his 
characters should become so interesting as human 
beings that the reader would attend rather to 
them than to the lesson which he was intent upon 
preaching.” Samvet Ricnarpson anv His 
Crarissa. By Joseph Wood Krutch. The Atlan- 
tic Monthly for August. 


“ ‘Shakespeare is, of course, a master of atmos- 
phere, and I have a private little theory that 
one-half of his plays first came to him simply as 
certain characteristic atmospheres, such as that 
of the forest in ‘As You Like It’ or the gloomy 
castle-and-heath of ‘Macbeth.” I Loox at THE 
Tueatre. By J. B. Priestly. Theatre Arts 
Monthly. 


“Man, I take it—man in us—is more important 
than the things in the individual life, and this I 
believe not as a mere sentimentality, but as a 
rigorously true statement of biological and mental 
fact. Our individuality is, so to speak, an inborn 
obsession from which we shall escape as we be- 
come more intelligent. And we are under a 
necessity to escape from it as we become more 
intelligent, because increasing intelligence brings 
us more and more clearly face to face with the 


ultimate frustration of every individual desire in 
age, enfeeblement, and death.” Wuart 1 Be.ieve 
—Laivinc Puivosopnies. By H. G. Wells. The 
Forum for August. 


“The author is known by his books. Neither 
his dogs, nor his cats, nor his motor boats, nor 
his striped vest, will advance his popularity, but 
if he has the magic touch he may be misshapen, 
unmoral, legally bigamous, as dripping wet as 
Niagara or as dry as a camel’s tongue—the public 
will take him to its heart."—Tuese Literary 
Lossies. By Harry Hansen. The North Ameri- 
can Review for August. 


“*Three Against Fate’ by Mary Agnes Hamil- 
ton—The author of this book must be an unusual 
woman. She was recently elected to Parliament 
on the Labor ticket. She is known for her critical 
estimate of ‘Ramsay MacDonald—The Man of the 
Hour.’ She is one of the two women on the 
British Delegation to the League of Nations 
Conference at Geneva. She has also been assistant 
editor to Philip Gibbs on the English Review of 
Reviews. And this is her fourth novel.” Booxs 
ror Hor Days. Emily Newell Blair. Good 
Housekeeping for August. 


“‘T was never interested in Asiatic thought. 
People have said that I was, but people say so 
many things. Ten books have been written about 
me. Wihy couldn’t they wait until I am dead? 
To be sure, I did, at a certain moment, feel the 
need of Asia to help me express myself. We 
see novelists who go to Peking to search for in- 
spiration. But do they become Chinese? No 
doubt my ‘Travel Diary’ made people mistake me 
for an apostle of Oriental thought. Actually, 
however, nobody has a less Oriental spirit than 
mine; I am violently Occidental.” Lerrers anp 
rue Arts—Keysertinc Hoxrps Forru. The Living 
Age for August Ist. 


“It is also interesting to observe in Mr. 
Mencken’s book that he regards the New Testa- 
ment as the most beautiful literature in the world 
and the Gospels as supreme.” As I Lixe Ir. By 
William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s—Midsummer 
Fiction Number. 


“H. G. Well’s latest novel (‘The Autocracy of 
Mr. Parham’), ail about wars to come and the 
future miracles of science, is the most readable 
book he has written in years... .” AuTHORS AND 
Booxs, Golden Book for August. 
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